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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

^ Is  the  character  trait  selfishness  worthy  of 

consideration  and  study?  The  present  study  assumes 
that  it  is. 

Today  educators  stress  simultaneously  individ- 
ualization and  socialization.  But  when  is  an  individ- 
ual sufficiently  socialized,  or  a society  sufficiently 
individualized?  Many  have  striven  a.nd  are  striving  to 
answer  this  question.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
study  to  answer  it.  It  only  wishes  to  indicate  that 
the  expression  of  selfishness  by  preschool  children, 
interpreted  as  the  refusal  to  accept  social  responsi- 
bility and  social  consequences,  cannot  be  ignored. 

They  are  our  future  citizens. 

James  Truslow  Adams  maintains  that  the  crisis 
of  character  is  the  most  ignored  of  the  three  crises 
through  which  we  have  been  and  are  passing:  the  crisis 
of  economics,  the  crisis  of  politics,  and  the  crisis  of 
character  (39:  p.  258).  He  denounces  our  nation  as  one 
of  "go-getters  bent  on  individual  gain  regardless  of 
hov/  obtained....!  have  spoken  in  this  article  of  many 
^ groups  of  all  sorts  and  of  the  national  character, 

but  the  national  character  i3  only  the  sum  total  of 
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the  characters  of  all  the  individuals  in  those  and 
other  groups"  (39:  p.  267). 

1 1 The  school  has  within  its  powers  the  oppor- 

tunity to  participate  in  the  development  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  citizens  of  a nation.  The  Research 
Bulletin  for  the  National  Education  Association  says: 

"Our  whole  system  of  public  schools  has  been 
developed,  financed,  and  defended  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the 
common  people  constitute  the  only  permanent  basis 
for  good  government  and  social  welfare. .. .Fundamental 
progress,  however,  can  come  only  with  a general  im- 
provement in  the  moral  character  of  individuals.  And 
since  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  adults  are  less 
readily  modified  than  those  of  children,  our  princi- 
pal hope  for  the  future  lies  in  guiding  the  oncoming 
generation  to  a greater  appreciation  of  enduring 
human  values  and  of  its  responsibility  for  making  the 
world  a better  place  in  which  to  live"  (4l:  p.  45). 

As  a result  of  a character  education  inquiry, 
Hugh  Hartshorne  and  Mark  A.  May  conclude: 

"it  is  of  considerable  importance  that  such 
consistency  of  character  as  pupils  have  achieved  is 
the  product  of  experience  preceding  the  fifth  grade 
in  school  and  does  not  materially  increase  as  they 
move  up  through  the  eighth.  It  would  seem  to  be  im- 
plied that  radical  changes  were  called  for  in  cur 
prevailing  methods  of  character  education"  (43:  p.  762). 

The  sooner  research  attempts  to  answer  the 
questions  where,  why,  and  how,  the  sooner  the  school 
v/ ill  be  able  to  more  effectively  undertake  this 
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CHAPTER  II 

LITERATURE  OF  SELFISHNESS 


r 


The  Theory  of  Selfishness. 


James  Mark  Baldwin  believes  that  selfishness 
can  only  exist  when  the  thought  of  the  Self  and  the 
thought  of  others  exist.  "It  comes  by  the  very  move- 
ment which  establishes  the  antithesis  between  the 
thought  of  me  and  the  thought  of  you"  (4:  p.  275).  He 
questions  whether  one  can  term  the  natural,  personal 
interest  of  the  child  selfish  (4:  p.  25). 

Ira  S.  Wile  avers  that  the  character  trait 
selfishness  appears  through  the  effect  of  environment 
upon  heredity.  He  says: 

"The  finding  out  of  self  is  a gradual  and  con- 
tinual process  which  secures  its  impetus  by  the  effect 
of  the  home  upon  its  native  forces.  The  Self,  in  its 
rolling  progress,  takes  on  and  loses  material.  The 
selfishness  of  children  is  merely  selfness,  and  its 
growth  is  modified  by  an  accretion  of  social  values" 
(38:  p.  195). 

In  a similar  way,  Eird  T.  Baldwin  and  Lorle 
I.  Stecker  consider  the  selfishness  of  children.  They 
say:  "Children  as  a rule  start  out  with  a strong  sense 

of  personal  ownership  and  only  gradually  come  into  the 
notion  of  group  possession"  (3:  P«  242). 

Hugh  Hartshorne  says  that  the  degree  to  which 
an  individual  recognizes  "voluntary  cooperation"  de- 
termines the  completemess  of  the  realization  of  the 
self  (20:  p.  201). 
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A slightly  different  viewpoint  is  taken  by  Charles 
E.  and  Edith  Gayton  Germane.  They  maintain  that  the  infant 
is  selfish,  but  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  As  he  matures 
there  is  a gradual  lessening  of  love  and  consideration  of 
self,  and  a corresponding  development  of  love  and  consid- 
eration of  others  (16:  p.  65 )• 

William  A.  White  (37:  p.  168)  and  J.  A.  Hadfield 
(20:  p.  229)  agree  that  if  the  result  of  a personal  desire 
is  direct  and  immediate  then  the  act  may  be  rightly  termed 
selfish.  If  the  satisfaction  returns  indirectly  and  cir- 
cuitously through  others  to  the  individual  it  is  altruistic. 
The  latter  says,  ’’Altruism  is,  therefore,  accepted  as  a 
higher  moral  law  than  egoism,  and  is  encouraged  by  the  herd, 
in  that  it  serves  social  ends  as  well  as  giving  Joy  to  the 
individual  (20:  p.  233) • 

That  altruism  and  selfishness  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  the  end  action  is  almost  universally  agreed 
upon.  The  instinct  of  the  individual's  desire  for  pleasure 
remains  the  same  throughout  life.  When  this  desire  seeks 
as  its  ends  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others,  one  may 
call  it  altruistic. 

Selfishness  of  Children. 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  guiding  the  child 
to  a recognition  of  the  rights  and  wants  of  others,  altru- 
istic rather  than  selfish  motives  for  action,  William 
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Blatz,  Dorothy  Mlllichamp,  and  Margaret  Fletcher  say: 

MIt  is  necessary  that  he  learn  before  adulthood 
to  conform  to,  or  to  consider,  others,  that  is,  to  be 
obedient,  submissive  and  considerate,  through  recogni- 
tion of  the  commands,  rights,  wishes,  and  needs  of  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact;  he  must  learn  to  cooperate 
with  others,  to  divide  labor,  to  share  and  exchange  ob- 
jects, services,  and  ideas;  and  finally,  to  dominate  others, 
to  lead,  guide,  and  command  them” ( 6:  p.  217). 

Although  there  may  be  some  who  would  not  go  so 
far  as  Alfred  Adler  in  saying  that  the  behavior  pattern  of 
an  individual  is  formed  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  (40: 
p.  65),  few  would  deny  the  statement  made  by  Charles  S.  and 
Edith  3-ay  ton  Germane  that  "the  future  of  the  child  depends 
upon  the  type  of  adjustment  he  learns  to  make  to  his  varied 
and  complex  environment"  (16:  p.  67). 

Whether  or  not  the  self  will  find  its  pleasure  by 
selfish  or  altruistic  means  may  be  determined  in  part  by 
the  individual’s  environment-  his  conditioning  and  educa- 
tion by  those  persons  and  things  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact  as  a young  child.  Granted  that  the  child  of  pre- 
school age  may  not  yet  clearly  distinguish  between  "mine" 
and  "thine",  his  interpretation  of  these  terms  later  may 
be,  for  the  most  part,  determined  by  his  experiences  and 
opportunities  during  these  early  years,  "it  is  within 
our  power  to  shape  a child  into  an  under-nourished,  nervous, 
selfish,  and  disagreeable  individual  or  one  that  is  well- 
nourished,  thoughtful,  social,  and  unselfish.  Which  shall 

it  be?" (47 : p.  427). 
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The  nursery  school  recognizes  the  need  of  the 
preschool  child  for  a social  environment  of  his  peers  in 
which  he  can  experiment  and  learn  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses of  human  relationship.  In  speaking  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  preschool  child  has  in  the  nursery  school 
to  master  the  initial  processes  of  self-realization  and 
social  responsibility,  I.  L.  Simonton  says: 

"In  the  nursery  school  the  child  is  often  not 
completely  aware  of  his  own  individuality.  It  is  genuinely 
difficult  for  him  to  recognize  himself  as  a member  of  a 
group  nor  has  he  yet  learned  to  differentiate  between  the 
subjective  and  the  obj ective. . . .We  offer  this  unknowable, 
eager  intelligence  a laboratory  where  he  may  safely  explore. 
He  gradually  Identifies  himself  as  an  individual  in  his  own 
right.  Pie  is  given  a social  responsibility  to  act  peace- 
fully and  to  do  his  share  of  the  work,  and  his  life  is  not 
an  easy  one.  His  experience  and  his  language  are  limited, 
and  yet  he  is  beset  by  the  stem  facts  of  life"  (48:  pp.  199- 
201). 


In  reviewing  the  literature  of  the  selfishness  of 
young  children  one  is  surprised  to  find  comparatively  little 
at  a time  when  the  preschool  child  is  the  center  of  a large 
number  of  investigations  and  writings.  This  survey  of 
available  literature  shows  how  little  is  really  known  about 
its  overt  expression  by  young  children. 

There  have  been  few  studies  on  selfishness.  Luton 
Ackerson,  in  studying  5000  white  and  negro  boys  and  girls 
ranging  from  five  years  to  twelve  and  nine-tenths  years  of 
age,  has  found  that  other  factors  than  intelligence  and 
chronological  age  Influence  children's  undesireable  beha- 
vior. Selfishness,  in  this  study,  shows  a level  incidence 
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curve  for  intelligence  and  chronological  age  (51:  P«  235)* 
However  accurate  this  study  may  he,  one  is  not  to  depend 
too  much  on  his  conclusions  since  the  children  were  desig- 
nated as  selfish  by  those  adults  who  were  responsible  for 
referring  them  to  the  behavior  clinic  for  observation* 

Hugh  Hartshome  and  Mark  A.  May  found  as  a result 
of  their  character  education  inquiry  that  children  of  unde- 
sireable  character  come  from  homes  of  "bad  parental  example, 
parental  discord,  unsocial  attitudes  toward  children,  impov- 

ii 

erished  community,  and  changing  economic  or  social  situation 
( 43:  p.  759). 

Ruth  Andrus  finds  among  the  habits  of  the  two  to 
four  year  old,  which  she  lists  but  does  not  rank,  the  follow- 
ing which  are  definitely  selfish:  impatient  for  turn,  taking 

toys  from  others,  grabbing  a toy,  and  giving  up  toys  unwill- 
ingly (52:  pp.  49-50). 

One  would  like  to  know  whether  there  are  personality 
traits  which  are  characteristic  of  children  who  are  predomi- 
natingly selfish.  The  writer  can  find  no  studies  of  the 
correlation  of  selfishness  and  other  personality  and  char- 
acter traits.  Lawrence  A Averill  maintains  that  the  sel- 
fish child  possesses  certain  integral  traits  which  exist 
with  selfishness.  He  names  them  as  egotism,  petulance,  con- 
ceit, wilfulness,  and  desire  for  special  privilege.  He 
states  that  a child  expresses  selfishness  in  three  ways:  by 

self-centeredness,  by  Jealousy,  and  by  obstinacy  or  stubborn- 
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ness  (2:  p.  209)*  He  considers  selfishness  the  root  of 
the  trouble  of  many  problem  children. 

Many  are  willing  to  say  what  child  they  consider 
will  be  excessively  selfish.  Some  say  that  the  child  who 
has  played  alone  is  more  likely  to  be  selfish  than  the  one 
who  has  played  with  others,  as  E.  M.  Waring  and  M.  Wilker 
(36:  p.  130),  and  William  Stern  ( 31:  pp#  527-528)  say. 
Douglas  A.  Thom  writes  that  the  apartment  house,  sick,  or 
favorite  child  is  almost  inevitably  selfish  (33:  PP«  178- 
179).  Elizabeth  Cleveland  declares  that  the  "baby”  of  a 
family  is  commonly  so(  9:  pp.  114-115).  J.  N.  Washburne 
believes  that  the  child  of  a privileged  family  on  whom 
much  attention  is  focused  "may  produce  a more  egregrious 
egotist,  a more  selfish,  non-social  individual  than  the 
household  in  which  the  children  are  yelled  at  and  constant- 
ly shoved  out  of  the  way"  (40:  p.  17)* 

Much  of  the  literature  on  the  personality  or 
character  of  the  preschool  child  makes  some  reference  to 
selfishness  as  a personality  or  character  trait.  Cmiley 
and  Margaret  Blanton  (5:  p.  272),  William  A.  White  (37: 

PP.  44-63) > W.  Hardin  Hughes  (44:  p.  61),  and  Amelia 
McLester  (25:  p.  30)  have  all  considered  selfishness  in 
discussing  the  personality  and  character  development  of 
the  preschool  child.  None  of  them,  however,  are  inter- 
ested in  selfishness  as  exhibited  by  the  young  child,  nor 
do  they  attempt  to  define  what  behavior  is  selfish. 
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The  Observation  of  a Character  Trait* 

Can  a character  trait  he  measured?  Goodwin  B. 
y Watson  says  that  character  itself  can  be  measured,  for 

whenever  "a  difference  is  perceived"  it  is  measurable 
(50:  p.  501)*  A.  A.  Roback  claims,  however,  that  no  quan- 
titative method  of  rating  character  will  ever  be  achieved 
that  will  equal  the  methods  now  in  existence  for  measuring 
intelligence  (28:  p.  465)# 

One  may  be  unable  to  arrive  at  fine  statistical 
computations  concerning  a character  trait.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  however,  that  a comparison  of  a character  trait 
as  it  appears  in  two  contrasting  groups  can  be  obtained 
from  observation  of  these  groups.  If  one  is  to  do  this, 
should  one  control  the  observations?  If  so,  how? 

Dorothy  Swaine  Thomas  and  her  associates  agree 
that  those  conditions  under  which  a child  is  observed 
should  approximate  real  life  as  nearly  as  possible  (54: 
p.  5)*  They  further  agree  that  definite  units  should  be 
observed  so  that  data  will  be  consistent  and  reliable. 

Miss  Thomas  claims  that  it  is  the  adult,  not  the  social 
environment  or  the  child,  which  needs  to  be  controlled 
(54:  p.  21). 

^ One  can  realize  the  imperativeness,  if  one  is  to 

observe  a character  trait  as  selfishness,  of  recording 
only  those  data  which  can  be  objectively  observed. 
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Miss  Thomas  names  the  recording  of  a " given 
overt  social-behavior  act"  as  one  of  the  general  types 
of  problems  in  the  research  of  the  social  behavior  of 
children  (54:  p.7)*  This  is  the  method  which  has  been 
used  in  this  study.  She  further  suggests  that  activity, 
time,  contacts  with  children  and  teacher,  attraction, 
function,  and  initiator  be  recorded.  This  has  been  done 
in  a modified  way  in  this  study. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  STUDY 


Delimitation  of  the  study. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  a method  for  the 
study  of  the  overt  selfish  behavior  of  young  children 
from  homes  of  low  and  high  social- economic  status.  The 
children  observed  were  paired  as  to  chronological  age  and 
length  of  attendance  at  nursery  school.  The  investigation 
was  conducted  by  observing  each  child  during  six  school 
hours.  It  was  hoped  that  this  method  of  observing  paired 
children  from  homes  of  low  and  high  social-economic  status 
would  uncover  existing  differences,  if  any,  in  the  overt 
selfish  behavior  of  the  two  groups. 

The  Observation  Sheet. 

Although  there  are  certain  pitfalls  to  be  avoided 
when  "predetermined  categories"  (53:  PP«  51-52)  are  for- 
mulated, to  establish  objectivity  during  the  collection 
of  data  the  writer  selected  definite  instances  of  selfish- 
ness and  certain  facts  for  observation.  A summary  form 
was  compiled  for  the  recording  of  the  data.  Further  clas- 
sification of  facts  pertaining  to  the  overt  selfish  beha- 
vior were  made  as  a result  of  preliminary  observations  by 
^ the  writer. 

The  definition  of  selfishness  used  was  that  found 
in  Funk  and  YTagnall's  Dictionary.  It  reads,  "undue  regard 
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for  one's  own  interest,  gratification,  advantage,  or 
the  like,  regardless  of  others,  and  exhibited  as  dispo- 
sition, character,  or  conduct." 

Those  instances  of  selfishness  which  were  cited 
in  reading  material  and  used  are: 

Does  not  wait  turn  in  a game  or  activity  (25 :p.  30). 

Does  not  share  his  own  possessions  and  school 
equipment  with  other  children  (25:  p.  30). 

Takes  things  from  other  children  without  asking 
for  them  ( 25:  p.  30). 

Refuses  to  lot  another  child  have  anything  even 
if  objector  is  not  using  it  (36:  p.  180). 

Refuses  when  a child  asks  him  for  anything(  36: 

p.  180). 

Hides  material  from  other  children  (36:  p.  180). 
Resists  any  interference  with  his  possession 

( 36:  p.  180). 

Interferes  with  what  other  children  are  doing 

( 36:  p.  180). 

Hoards  toys  (30:  p.  154-). 

The  record  form  developed  from  this  material  is 
shown  in  Table  I,  page  13*  Each  abbreviation  used  on  the 
observation  sheet  is  defined  fully  in  the  text.  The  abbre- 
viations were  necessary  to  prevent  delay  and  confusion  at 
the  time  of  observation. 

The  record  sheet  used  during  the  observations 
differs  from  the  form  on  which  the  data  is  compiled.  The 
content,  however,  is  the  same,  although  some  data  collected 
were  not  used.  The  condensed  observation  sheet  made  record- 
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ing  quicker  and  easier  than  the  larger  form  used  for 
tabulation* 


I 


Table  I*  Record  Sheet  for  the  Observation 
of  the  Overt  Selfish  Behavior  of 
Preschool  Children* 


* t»  « 


The  explanation  of  titles  and  the  definition  of 
terms  used  on  the  observation  sheet  follows. 


Name,  name  of  subject* 


-»  • 
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Date,  date  on  V7hich  observations  for  particu- 
lar observation  sheet  made. 

Hours,  time  at  beginning  and  end  of  observations 
for  particular  observation  sheet. 

No.,  number  of  hours  of  observation  for  parti- 
cular observation  sheet. 

In,  checked  if  weather  necessitated  play  indoors. 

Out,  checked  if  weather  permitted  play  outdoors. 

Number  incidents,  total  number  of  incidents  for 
particular  observation  sheet. 

Period,  period  of  school  routine  recorded  during 
v/hich  incident  occurred. 

Persons,  persons  other  than  subject  who  parti- 
cipated in  incident. 

Thing,  object  or  objects  named,  if  any  involved 
during  incident. 

Teacher:  in  it,  checked  if  teacher  involved  in 
incident  from  beginning  as  participant. 

Teacher:  enter,  checked  if  teacher  entered  inci- 
dent before  action  complete  in  order  to  arbitrate. 

Overt  Expression:  Hide,  hides  toy  or  toys  v/here 
children  cannot  get  them  or  cannot  see  them. 

Overt  Expression:  Hoard,  keeps  a toy  with  which 
he  does  not  play. 

Overt  Expression:  Interfere,  intrudes  upon  the 
activity  of  others  so  as  to  prevent  its  continuance. 

Overt  Expression:  Not  Use,  refuses  to  let  another 
play  with  a toy  or  toys  which  subject  is  not  using,  or 
does  not  have. 

Overt  Expression:  Own,  refuses  to  lot  another  use 
in  any  way  a personal  possession,  as  toy,  locker,  clothes. 

Overt  Expression:  Refuse,  refuses  a request  of 
another.  Does  not  include  a reply  of  "After  I have 
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finished  with  it". 


Overt  Expression:  Share,  refuses  to  let  another 
play  at  the  same  game  or  with  the  sane  toy. 

Overt  Expression:  Take,  takes  a toy  from  another 
who  is  playing  with  it. 


Overt  Expression:  Turn,  refuses  to  wait  turn  in 
play  or  activity. 

Physical  Action:  Cry,  cr:'  es  during  or  as  a re- 
sult of  incident. 


Physical  Action: 
making  or  has  made. 

Physical  Action: 
opposing  resistance. 

Physical  Action: 
tects  object. 

Physical  Action: 

Physical  Action: 
suit  of  incident. 


Destroy  j breaks  what  another  is 

Grab,  takes  from  another  with  no 

Hold,  Cover,  shields  and  pro- 

Hit,  strikes  person  or  thing. 
Jump,  Jumps  during  or  as  a re- 


Physical  Action:  Move,  moves  toy  or  self  away 
from  scene  of  activity  and  persons  involved. 


Physical  Action:  Pull,  pulls  opposing  individ- 
ual or  thing. 

Physical  Action:  Push,  pushes  opposing  thing 
or  person  av;ay. 

Physical  Action:  Shake,  shakes  opposing  person. 

Physical  Action:  Shrug,  shrugs  shoulders  during 
or  after  incident. 


Physical  Action:  Throw,  throws  object  from  him- 
self or  from  another. 


any. 


Physical  Action:  ’,7ave  away,  waves  another  away. 
Verbal:  to  whom,  person  addressed  by  subject,  if 


M 


. 


' 
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Verbal:  intelligible,  checked  if  words  were 
intelligible# 

Verbal:  words,  script  of  spoken  words. 

Subjects  Used  in  the  Study# 

The  study  is  based  on  data  obtained  from  six 
hour  observations  of  seven  pairs  of  children  (fourteen 
children)  attending  nursery  school  and  less  than  four 
years  of  age#  The  children  of  each  pair  were  contrasted 
as  in  the  study  of  A.  G-esell  and  Elizabeth  Lord  (42:  P.339) 
as  to  social-economic  status  of  family.  The  subjects  of 
each  pair  were  matched  as  to  chronological  age  and  length 
of  attendance  at  nursery  schools.  No  negro  children  were 
included. 

As  Table  11,  page  17  shows  six  of  the  seven  pairs 
were  of  the  same  chronological  age  as  to  months.  There  was 
the  difference  of  one  month  in  the  ages  of  the  subjects  of 
the  seventh  pair.  Four  of  the  seven  pairs  had  attended 
nursery  school  the  same  number  of  months.  Two  pairs  showed 
a difference  of  one  month.  One  pair  showed  a difference  of 
two  months. 

One  of  the  eight  children  from  homes  of  low 
social-economic  status  attended  a nursery  school  in  a day 
nursery.  The  remaining  six  attended  a private,  semi-phil- 
anthropic nursery  school.  The  families  of  these  seven 
children  from  homes  of  low  social-economic  status  were 
known  to  one  or  more  social  service  agencies. 
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Table  II.  Age,  Number  of  Months  Attendance  at  Nursery 
School,  and  Length  of  Observations  for  Subjects. 


C.  A. 

1/1/33 

School  Attend- 
ant, 1/1/33 

Minutes 

Observed 

Pair  I *a 

A 

30  months 

31  months 

4 months 
4 months 

360  minutes 
355  minutes 

Pair  II  *b 

B 

33  months 
33  months 

4 months 
4 months 

360  minutes 
360  minutes 

Pair  III  *c 
C 

35  months 
35  months 

4 months 
4 months 

360  minutes 
365  minutes 

Pair  IV  *d 

D 

4l  months 
41  months 

4 months 
4 months 

350  minutes 
360  minutes 

Pair  V *e 

E 

42  months 
42  months 

14  months 
16  months 

360  minutes 
375  minutes 

Pair  VI  *f 

F 

43  months 
43  months 

4 months 
3 months 

360  minutes 
360  minutes 

Pair  VII  *g 

45  months 

5 months 

385  minutes 

G- 

45  months 

4 months 

360  minutes 

* This  subject  is  from  the  home  of  low  social-economic 
status . 


Six  of  the  seven  children  from  homes  of  high 
social-economic  status  attended  private  nursery  schools 
situated  in  residential  localities.  The  seventh  child 
attended  the  private,  semi-philanthropic  nursery  school, 
also  attended  by  six  of  the  seven  children  from  homes  of 
1 ow  social-economic  status.  The  fathers  of  these  children 
ft.  were  professional  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  who 

was  a chemist. 

Four  of  the  five  schools  which  the  subjects  from 
both  groups  attended  followed  the  same  general  morning 


routine  of  a free  play  period  before  and  after  music, 
rest,  and  lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  three  hour  morn- 
ing schedule.  One  school  had  an  uninterrupted  free  play 
period  until  eleven  o'clock,  except  for  a fifteen  minute 
music  period.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  noonday  meal  was 
served.  An  attempt  was  made  to  overcome  this  difference, 
by  shorter  and  more  frequent  observations  of  the  child 
attending  this  school.  The  beginnings  of  rest  and  lunch 
were  observed  the  same  number  of  minutes  for  t his  child 
as  for  the  others,  i.  e.  two  fifteen  minute  lunch  periods 
and  two  fifteen  minute  rest  periods. 

Observation  of  subjects. 

The  writer  observed  each  subject  as  closely  and 
as  unobtrusively  as  possible  without  interrupting  the 
school  routine.  At  one  school  which  seven  of  the  children 
attended  it  was  possible  to  observe  the  children  during 
free  play,  music,  and  lunch  from  a concealed  observation 
booth.  At  no  time  during  the  observations  did  the  writer 
act  in  any  capacity  as  teacher  to  the  children.  There  was 
little  overt  indication  that  any  of  the  children  in  atten- 
dance at  the  schools  were  unduly  aware  of  the  observer. 

The  subjects  were  constantly  in  an  active,  social  environ- 
ment. 

Late  arrivals  and  early  departures  of  a child 
necessitated  the  breaking  up  of  the  two  three-hour  obser- 
vation periods  planned  for  each  child  into  a greater 
number  of  shorter  periods. 
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No  child  was  observed  after  it  was  48  months  old. 


To  facilitate  accuracy  and  speed  in  observation 
it  was  necessary  to  formulate  a code  v/hich  would  be  easy 
to  transcribe,  and  yet  be  comprehensive.  The  code  adopt- 
ed, which  the  writer  made  and  tested,  follows. 


Period:  F.P.O 

F. P.I. 

M. 

G. 

S. 

B. 

L. 

U. 

D. 

Teacher  :W. 

F. 

N. 

A. 

Persons :B. 

Also  G. 
Verbal:  Y. 
to  whom  0. 

T. 

V. 

R. 

Kiing:  P. 

Th. 

Verbal : N . 


Free  play  outdoors . 

Free  play  indoors. 

Music. 

Group  games. 

Sleep,  or  rest  period. 

Bathroom. 

Meal,  or  lunch. 

Undressing,  or  removal  of  wraps. 
Dressing  or  putting  on  of  wraps. 
Spoke  during  incident. 

In  favor  of  action  of  subject. 

Not  in  favor  of  action  of  subject. 
Did  not  speak,  but  ended  incident. 
Boy. 

Girl. 

Younger. 

Older. 

Teacher. 

Visitor. 

Recorder. 

Person  involved. 

Thing  involved. 

Words  of  subjects  not  heard. 


Whenever  it  was  possible  checks  were  used  instead 


of  code  letters.  This  was  possible  in  recording  the  indi- 
vidual overt  expressions  of  selfishness,  and  the  physical 
action.  That  words  were  intelligible  could  also  be  indi- 
cated by  checks. 


* 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ANALYSIS  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  DATA. 

Method  of  Analysis. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  use  the  method 
already  devised  for  the  observation  of  the  overt  selfish 
behavior  of  young  children  to  uncover  differences,  if 
any,  between  the  expression  of  overt  selfishness  by 
children  from  homes  of  high  social-economic  status  and 
that  by  children  from  homes  of  low  social-economic  status. 


In  this  normative -survey  study,  percentage  distribution 
for  each  phase  of  expression  by  each  group,  as  time,  per- 
sons contacted,  or  physical  action,  has  been  computed 
with  the  frequency  totals  for  each  group  in  the  particular 
phase  as  a base.  The  total  frequencies  have  been  includ- 
ed on  tables  to  show  base  of  each  computation.  The  small 
number  of  subjects  lessens  the  reliability  of  results  ob- 
tained from  an  analysis  of  the  data  obtained. 

Frequency  of  Overt  Selfish  Behavior  for  the  Two  Groups. 

Table  III,  page  21  shows  the  range  and  mean  of 
the  instances  of  selfish  behavior  of  the  subjects  of  each 
group.  The  ra w data  for  this  and  other  tables  may  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  The  range  for  Group  I (low  status) 
Is  6- 40,  and  for  Group  II  (high  status)  Is  11-46.  The 
arithmetic  mean  for  Group  I (low  status)  is  18.40,  and 
for  Group  II  (high  status)  is  26.57*  This  tends  to  indi- 
cate that  the  children  from  homes  of  high  social-economic 
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Table  III.  Range  and  Mean  of  the  Instances 
of  Overt  Selfishness  for  the  Two  G-roups . 


Group  I 

Group  II 

(low  status) 

(high  status) 

Range 

6-4o 

11^55“ 

Mean 

18.40 

26.57 

status  may  exhibit  more  overt  selfishness  than  children 
from  homes  of  low  social-economic  status,  although  the 
difference  in  this  study  is  small.  A similar  study  with 
more  subjects  might  sho w a greater  or  lesser  difference. 
This  must  not  be  interpreted  that  children  from  homes  of 
high  social-economic  status  are  more  selfish  than  those 
from  homes  of  low  social-economic  status.  Only  overt 
selfishness  can  be  recorded. 

That  there  is  little  or  no  relationship  either 
positive  or  negative  bet ween  the  frequency  distributions 
of  instances  of  overt  selfishness  for  the  two  equivalent 
groups  is  indicated  by  the  coefficient  of  correlation 
for  these  distributions,  which  is  .02.  This  indicates 
that  social-economic  status  has  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  overt  expression  of  selfishness  in  young  children. 

It  may  well  be  that  within  a low  social-economic  group 
there  would  be  mothers  and  families  with  a high  degree 
of  social  responsibility  and  cooperation  which  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  would  be  given  to  the  child.  The 
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opposite  may  be  said  of  some  mothers  of  high  social- 
economic  status. 

Figure  I,  page  23  shows  the  relative  distribu- 
tion of  the  instances  of  overt  selfishness  for  the  sub- 
jects of  each  group.  These  are  the  data  which  provide  the 
basis  for  Table  III,  page  21.  There  is  great  indi- 
vidual variation  within  the  group.  Of  the  seven  pairs 
three,  pairs  III,  IV,  and  VII,  show  more  overt  acts  of 
selfishness  f or  t he  subjects  from  homes  of  low  social- 
economic  status  than  those  from  homes  of  high  social- 
economic  status.  Four  pairs,  I,  II,  V,  and  VI,  show 
fewer  overt  acts  of  selfishness  for  the  subjects  from 
homes  of  low  social-economic  status  than  those  from 
homes  of  high  social-economic  status. 

Social  Contacts  for  the  Two  Groups. 

During  overt  selfishness  the  subjects  might 
have  direct  contact  with  children  or  teachers,  or  they 
might  exhibit  selfishness  toward  the  entire  group.  This 
latter  would  be  illustrated  by  an  instance  of  hoarding. 
Whether  the  children  contacted  during  selfish  behavior 
were  older  or  younger  than  the  subject  was  recorded. 

Table  IV,  page  2b  shows  the  distribution  of  these  con- 
tacts with  older  and  younger  children,  as  well  as  contacts 
with  teacher  and  group. 


Group  I (low  status)  showed  a large  percentage 
(52:31$)  of  contacts  with  younger  children,  whereas  Group 
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II  (high  status)  showed  a high  percentage  (63.35$)  of 
contacts  with  older  children.  Low  percentages  are  shown 
for  the  corresponding  contacts.  Group  I (low 
status)  showed  26.92  $ of  contacts  with  older  children; 
Group  II  (high  status)  showed  24.61$  of  contacts  with 
younger  children.  These  percentages  may  tend  to  indicate 
that  children  from  homes  of  low  social-economic  status 
express  overt  selfishness  toward  younger  children  more 
frequently  than  toward  older  children,  and  that  children 
from  homes  of  high  social-economic  status  express  overt 
selfishness  more  frequently  toward  older  children  than 
toward  younger  children. 


Table  IV.  Frequency  and  Percentage  Distribution  of 
Recipients  of  the  Selfish  Behavior  of  the  Two  Groups. 


Contacts 

Group 

Group  ; 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Older 

Children 

35 

26.92$ 

121 

6305^ 

Younger 

Children 

68 

52.31$ 

47 

24.61 

Teacher 

17 

13.08 

19 

9.95 

Group 

10 

7.69 

4 

2.09 

Total 

_ 130  _ 

100.00 

191 

100.00 
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Slight  difference  was  shown  in  the  percentage 
distribution  of  selfishness  expressed  toward  a teacher. 

For  Group  I (low  status)  it  was  13.08$,  and  for  Group  II 
(high  status)  9*95$. 

Both  groups  expressed  small  percentages  of  overt 
selfishness  toward  the  group,  or  children  in  general. 

That  expressed  by  Group  I (low  status)  was  7.69%,  and  that 
by  Group  II  (high  status)  2.09$. 

These  percentages  Indicate  that  selfishness  toward 
particular  children  is  more  likely  than  toward  children  in 
general.  In  a different  social  set-up  in  which  the  adult 
was  not  as  impersonal  and  as  well-trained  in  child  psychol- 
ogy as  a nursery  school  teacher  different  percentages 
toward  adults  might  occur. 

Time  Occurrence  for  the  Two  Groups. 

The  percentages  for  the  different  periods  of  the 
school  routine  have  not  been  weighted  according  to  the  length 
of  time  in  which  they  were  participated.  There  was  little 
difference  in  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  each  activity  in 
four  of  the  five  schools.  In  the  one  school  where  there 
was  a slightly  different  program,  allowance  was  made  by 
observing  periods  for  approximately  the  same  length  of 
time  as  was  allowed  in  the  other  four  schools. 

As  anyone  who  knows  the  regular  day  to  day  pro- 
cedure of  a nursery  school  realizes,  free  play  occupies 
a greater  part  of  the  morning  than  any  one  other  activity. 
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In  that  respect  it  is  almost  to  he  expected  that  a 
greater  number  of  instances  of  overt  selfishness  should 
occur  then.  During  free  play,  also,  the  children  in  a 
nursery  school  come  in  more  direct  contact  with  one  an- 
other than  at  an,r  other  time,  with  possibly  the  exception 
of  passing  from  one  activity  to  another.  During  rest, 
lunch,  music,  putting  on  and  removal  of  wraps,  and  bath- 
room activities  they  are  less  likely  to  have  many  face- 
to-face  contacts.  That  both  groups  showed  a high  per- 
centage of  overt  selfishness  during  free  play  is  almost 
as  one  might  expect.  Group  I (low  status)  showed  79 • 68% , 
and  Group  II  (high  status)  showed  82.2 6%>,  These  per- 
centages as  well  as  those  for  the  other  time  periods  are 
shown  in  Table  V,  page  27 • 

The  remaining  six  periods,  music,  rest,  lunch, 
washroom,  wraps,  and  passing,  each  showed  less  than  10% 
for  each  group.  These  periods  in  the  five  schools  were 
approximately  tne  same  length.  Rest,  lunch,  and  music 
were  fifteen  minutes  in  length.  There  were  slight,  but 
negligible  differences  in  the  length  of  time  spent  in 
removing  and  putting  on  of  wraps,  washroom,  and  passing 
from  one  period  to  another.  Each  group  showed,  after 
free  play,  a higher  percentage  of  overt  selfishness 
during  washroom  activities,  then  music.  These  were  : 
Group  I (low  status),  washroom,  7.03 %,  music,  6.25^; 
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G-roup  II  (high  status),  washroom,  5.91/$,  music,  4.30$. 

The  order  of  distribution  for  the  other  periods  were 
for  G-roup  I (low  status):  lunch,  3.13$,  passing,  2.34?$, 
wraps,  1.56$,  and  rest,  0.00$.  For  G-roup  II  (high  status) 
they  were:  wraps,  3.23$,  rest,  2.15$,  passing,  1.08$, 
and  lunch,  1.08$ 

Table  V.  Frequency  and  Percentage  Distribution  of 
Time  Occurrence  of  Selfish  Behavior 
of  the  T wo  G-roups. 


Time 

Group 

I (low) 

G-roup 

II  (high) 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Free  Play 

102 

79".  68$“ 

153 

"82.26; 

Washroom 

9 

7.03 

11 

5.91 

Music 

8 

6.25 

8 

4.30 

Lunch 

4 

3.13 

2 

1.08 

Passing 

3 

2.34 

2 

1.08 

Wraps 

2 

1.56 

6 

3.23 

Rest 

0 

0.00 

4 

2.15 

Total 

128 

99.99 

186 

100.01 

There  were  negligible  differences  in  percent- 
age distribution  within  the  groups.  Group  I (low  status) 
showed  a higher  percentage  distribution  than  Group  II 
(high  status)  during  music,  lunch,  washroom,  and  passing 
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periods#  Group  II  (high  status)  showed  a higher  percent- 
age distribution  than  Group  I (low  status)  during  free 
play,  rest,  and  wraps.  These  percentages  indicate  that 
children  from  homes  of  both  low  and  high  social- economic 
status  are  more  likely  to  express  overt  selfishness  during 
free  play  than  any  other  period  of  the  nursery  school 
routine.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the 
groups,  or  within  the  groups,  except  as  has  been  indicated 
in  the  large  percentage  during  free  play.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  more  time  was  spent  in  free  play 
than  in  any  other  period. 

The  Verbal  and  Physical  Expression  of  the  Two  Groups. 

Overt  selfish  behavior  may  be  expressed  in  three 
ways:  (1)  it  may  be  verbal  only;  (2)  it  may  be  physical 
only;  (3)  it  may  be  both  verbal  and  physical.  As  Table  VI, 
page  29,  shows  Groups  I and  II  each  exhibited  verbal  with 
physical  action  for  at  least  one-half  of  their  overt  sel- 
fish behavior.  The  difference  was  insignificant.  Group  I 
(low  status)  showed  50.00$.  Group  II  (high  status)  showed 
53*68$. 

There  was  not  the  same  similarity  for  selfish 
behavior  expressed  by  verbal  means  only,  or  by  physical 
^ means  only.  Group  II  (high  status)  showed  a larger  per- 

centage for  verbal  action  (37.50$)  than  for  physical  action 
(8.82$);  Group  I (low  status)  showed  a larger  percentage 
for  physical  action  (32.03$)  than  for  verbal  (17*96$). 
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This  may  he  due  to  the  greater  dexterity  and  skill  in 
language  which  the  children  from  homes  of  high  social- 
economic  status  are  likely  to  have  than  children  from 
homes  of  low  social-economic  status. 

Table  VI.  Frequency  and  Percentage  Distribution 
of  Verbal,  and  Physical  Action  during  the 
Selfish  Behavior  of  the  Two  Groups. 


Action 

Group 

I (low) 

Group 

II  (high) 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Verbal  & 
Physical 

64 

50.00$ 

73 

53.68$ 

Physical 

only 

41 

32.03 

12 

8.82 

Verbals 

only 

23 

17-96 

51 

37.50 

4*  o "1 
iU  uclj. 

128 

99.99 

136 

100.00 

Overt  Expression  of  Selfishness  by  the  Two  Groups. 

There  v/ere  nine  overt  expressions  of  selfish- 
ness which  v/ere  to  be  recorded  during  observations. 

These  v/ere  hiding,  hoarding,  interfering  with  another, 
objecting  to  the  use  of  material  v/hich  the  subject  v/as  not 
using,  objecting  to  the  use  of  own  possessions,  refusing 
requests,  not  willing  to  share,  talcing  from  others,  and 
refusing  to  wait  turn. 
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As  Table  VII,  page  31,  shov/s,  both  groups  ex- 
pressed over  50$  of  overt  selfishness  in  one  of  three 
ways:  by  not  willing  to  share,  by  talcing  objects  from 
another,  or  by  objecting  to  waiting  turn.  In  these 
three  modes  of  expression  the  children  from  homes  of 
low  social-economic  status  showed  a higher  percentage 
distribution.  These  were  as  fellows:  unwillingness  to 
share,  Group  I (low  status)  33*59$,  Group  II  (high 
status)  25.27$;  talcing  objects  from  another,  Group  I 
(low  status)  25.00$,  Group  II  (high  status)  24.73 $, 
objecting  to  waiting  turn,  Group  I (low  status)  22.66$, 
Group  II  (high  status),  18.82$.  The  sum  of  these  three 
percentages  for  each  group  were;  Group  I (low  status) 
31.25$,  Group  II  (high  status)  68.32$. 

A sharp  decrease  in  percentages  for  the  other 
forms  of  selfish  expression  is  shown.  Of  these  remain- 
ing six  forms  of  expression-refusing  requests  by  others, 
objecting  to  the  use  of  personal  possessions,  objecting 
to  the  use  of  things  which  the  subject  was  not  using, 
interfering  in  the  work  of  another,  hoarding,  and  hiding' 
Group  I (low  status)  showed  a higher  percentage  distri- 
bution for  refusing  the  requests  of  others  (7*81$),  and 
for  hoarding  (3.13$)  than  did  Group  II  (high  status) 
which  showed  for  these  6.99$  and  0.00$  respectively. 
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Table  VII.  Frequency  and  Percentage  Distribution 
of  the  Overt  Expression  of  Selfish 
Behavior  of  the  Two  Groups 


Overt 

Group  I (low) 

Group  II  (high) 

Expression 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Share 

43 

33.595? 

47 

25.275? 

Take 

32 

25.00 

46 

24.73 

Turn 

29 

22.66 

35 

18.82 

Refuse 

10 

7. 81 

13 

6.99 

Own 

4 

3.13 

21 

11.29 

Not  use 

4 

3.13 

14 

7.53 

Hoard 

4 

3.13 

0 

0.00 

Interfere 

2 

1.56 

10 

5.38 

Hide 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

Total 

128 

100.01 

186 

100.01 

Group  II  (high  status)  showed  a greater  per- 
centage for  interfering  (5.38/o),  objecting  to  the  use 
of  things  which  subject  not  using  (7*53^),  and  object- 
ing to  the  use  of  personal  property  (11.29/0,  than  did 
Group  I (low  status)  which  showed  for  these  items  1,56%, 
3.13^,  and  3*13$  respectively.  There  was  the  chance  el- 
ement that  a child  might  bring  to  school  a toy  so  that 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  expression  of  selfishness 
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in  objecting  to  the  use  of  personal  property  is  very 
real.  Objects  which  each  child  in  the  nursery  schools 
had,  as  locker  and  clothes,  were  recorded  as  personal 
possessions.  Neither  group  exhibited  hiding. 

The  nine  expressions  of  overt  selfishness  seem 
to  group  themselves  into  threes  in  order  of  percentage 
distribution  for  each  group.  Both  groups,  as  has  been 
indicated,  exhibited  the  greater  percentage  of  instances 
of  overt  selfishness  by  refusing  to  share,  taking  from 
another,  or  by  objecting  to  waiting  turn.  Their  order 
is  this  for  both  groups.  Refusing  another,  objecting 
to  the  use  of  personal  possession,  and  objecting  to  the 
use  of  thing  subject  not  using,  appear  next  for  each 
group.  The  order  is  not  the  same,  however.  For  Group  I 
(low  status)  it  is:  refusing  another,  objecting  to  the 
use  of  personal  possession,  and  objecting  to  the  use  of 
a thing  subject  not  using.  For  Group  II  (high  status) 
it  is:  objecting  to  the  use  of  personal  possession,  ob- 
jecting to  the  use  of  a thing  subject  not  using,  and  refus- 
ing another.  The  last  group  includes  hoarding,  inter- 
fering, and  hiding.  :<7ith  Group  I (low  status)  hoarding 
precedes  interfering,  but  the  opposite  is  true  for  Group 
II  (high  status).  Hiding  is  lowest  on  the  list  for  both 
groups,  being  0.00^  for  each. 
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Physical  Action  of  the  Two  Groups* 

In  the  discussion  of  verbal  and  physical  action 
during  overt  selfishness  on  pages  28  and  29,  and  in  Table 
VI,  page  29,  82.03$  of  the  selfish  action  of  Group  I (low 
status)  was  expressed  in  whole  or  part  by  physical  action. 

For  the  same  expression,  in  whole  or  part  physical.  Group 
II  (high  status)  showed  62.50$.  This  section  which  follows 
tells  the  percentage  distribution  of  the  physical  action 
for  each  group.  The  data  are  in  Table  VII,  page,  35. 

Over  70.00$  of  the  physical  action  for  both  groups 
was  exhibited  in  one  of  three  ways.  This  was  by  pushing, 
pulling,  or  grabbing.  Group  I (low  status)  showed  a higher 
percentage  distribution  for  pushing  (43.64$)  than  for  pull- 
ing (20.91$),  whereas  Group  II  (high  status)  showed  the 
reverse  relationship  of  30.15$  for  pulling  and  27*94$  for 
pushing.  Grabbing  was  the  third  in  order  for  each  group. 

Group  II  (high  status)  showed  a higher  percentage  distribution 
(15.44$)  than  Group  I (low  status),  which  showed  12.73$* 

There  was  a gradual  decrease  in  the  percentage 
distribution  for  the  remaining  ten  kinds  of  physical 
action  until  each  group  showed  0.00$  for  throwing  and 
Jumping. 

Of  the  eight  Items  of  physical  action  for  which 
the  distribution  has  not  been  given-holding  or  covering. 
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moving  away,  hitting,  shrugging,  waving  away,  shaking, 
crying,  and  destroying-  Group  I (low  status)  exhibited 
action  in  six,  while  Group  II  (high  status)  exhibited 
action  in  five.  Holding  or  covering,  next  after  grab- 
bing, showed  a close  percentage  for  both  groups:  Group  I 
(low  status)  8.18$;  Group  II  (high  status)  8.09$.  Hitting, 
then  moving  away,  were  next  in  order  for  Group  I (low  sta- 
tus), and  in  reverse  order  for  Group  II  (high  status). 

The  percentage  distributions. for  these  were:  Group  I 

(low  status),  hitting,  5.45$,  moving  away , 4.55$;  Group 
II  (high  status),  moving  away,  8.09$,  hitting,  5.88$. 

Group  I (low  status)  next  in  order  exhibited  the  physical 
action  of  shrugging  shoulders,  1.82$,  waving  away,  1.82$, 
and  shaking,  0.91$,  for  which  Group  II  (high  status)  ex- 
hibited no  action.  Group  I (low  status)  exhibited  no 
crying  or  destroying,  for  which  Group  II  (high  status) 
showed:  crying,  1.47$,  destroying,  1.47$. 

There  are  no  significant  differences  in  the  per- 
centage distribution  of  the  items  for  each  group  except 
pushing, and  pulling.  Of  the  thirteen  kinds  of  physical 
action,  Group  I (low  status)  showed  a higher  percentage 
distribution  than  Group  II  (high  status)  for  five.  These 
were  holding  or  covering,  shaking,  shrugging  shoulders, 
waving  away,  and  pushing.  The  latter  was  the  only  one  which 
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showed  an  appreciable  difference  in  percentage  distribu- 
tion. Group  II  (high  status)  showed  a higher  percentage 
distribution  than  Group  I (low  status)  for  six  items. 
These  were  crying,  destroying,  grabbing,  hitting,  moving 
away , and  pulling,  of  which  pulling  showed  the  only  sig- 
nificant difference* 


Table  VIII.  Frequency  and  Percentage  Distribution 
of  Overt  Action  during  the  Selfish 
Behavior  of  the  Tv/o  Groups. 


Overt 

Group  I 

(low) 

Group  I 

I UxirA) 

Action 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Freouency 

Percentage 

Push 

48 

43.63# 

38 

27*94^ 

Pull 

2D 

20.91 

41 

30.15 

Grab 

14 

12.73 

21 

15.44 

Hold, 

Cover 

9 

8.18 

11 

8.09 

Hit 

6 

5.45 

8 

5*88 

Hove 

5 

4,55 

11 

8.09 

Shrug 

2 

1.82 

0 

0.00 

Wave 

away 

2 

1.82 

2 

1.47 

Shake 

1 

0.91 

0 

0.00 

Throw 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

Jump 

0 

0.00 

0 

0.00 

Destroy 

0 

0.00 

2 

1.47 

Cry 

0 

0.00 

2 

1.47 

Total 

110 

100.01 

136 

100.00 
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CHAPTER  V.  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN  RESULTS 


OF  OBSERVATIONS. 


Percentage  Differences. 


In  a discussion  of  errors  in  sampling  and  response, 
Karl  John  Holzinger  says: 

"Sampling  formulas  as  applied  to  statistical  data 
are  usually  approximations,  their  accuracy  depending  on  cer- 
tain assumptions  in  the  proofs  and  especially  upon  the  num- 
ber of  cases  involved.  The  chief  danger  in  using  such  for- 
mulas without  being  familiar  with  the  proofs  may  be  avoided 
by  never  applying  them  to  a small  number  of  cases  (say  less 
than  thirty) . (24:  p.232) 

The  small  number  of  subjects  observed  in  this  study 
results  in  relatively  small  frequencies  for  the  various  fac- 
tors occurring  during  selfish  behavior  which  were  observed 
and  recorded# 

Altogether  there  were  few  apparently  significant 
differences  in  percentages  for  the  two  groups#  This  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  small  number  of  subjects  observed,  al- 
though the  wide  range  of  frequencies  tends  to  indicate  that 
other  factors  influence  selfishness  more  than  does  social- 
economic  status# 

The  six  apparently  significant  differences  for 
which  the  probable  error  is  to  be  computed  are  these:  (1) 
contacts  with  children  older  than  subject;  (2)  contacts  with 
children  younger  than  subject;  (3)  instances  of  selfishness 
expressed  by  verbal  action  only;  (4)  instances  of  selfish- 
ness expressed  by  physical  action  only;  (5)  pushing  during 
selfish  behavior;  (6)  pulling  during  selfish  behavior# 


The  formula  used  for  the  computations  is  that  of 
Karl  John  Holzinger*s  for  "The  Probable  Errors  of  Observed 


and  Percentage  Frequencies"  (24:  pp.  243-244)*  It  is 


Probable  Errors  of  Percentage  Frequencies  for  Contacts  with 
Older  and  Younger  Children* 


made  130  contacts  during  selfish  behavior,  while  G-roup  II 
(high  status)  made  191#  Teacher  and  group  contacts  showed 
small  percentage  differences*  On  the  other  hand,  Group  I 
(low  status)  showed  a smaller  percentage  of  contacts  with 
older  children  (26*92$)  than  did  Group  II  (high  status), 
which  showed  63*35$*  The  percentage  difference  for  con- 
tacts with  older  children  is  36.43  ±_  3*51,  applying  equa- 
tion (2)  above*  This  indicates  a significantly  higher 
percentage  of  contacts  with  older  children  during  selfish 
behavior  is  shown  by  the  children  from  homes  of  high  social- 
economic  status,  although  the  small  number  of  subjects  ob- 
served, in  spite  of  the  larger  number  of  observed  contacts, 
makes  any  conclusion  unreliable.  In  figuring  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  difference  as  above  indicated,  the  value  of  N 
was  taken  not  as  the  number  of  subjects,  but  as  the  total 
frequencies,  in  this  case  contacts  with  younger  children* 


and 


As  Table  IV,  page  24  shows,  Group  I (low  status) 
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The  same  difficulty  in  determining  reliability  is 
true  for  the  percentage  difference  of  contacts  with  younger 
children*  For  these  contacts,  Group  I (low  status)  showed 
52.31$,  and  Group  II  (high  status)  showed  24.61$*  A signi- 
ficantly higher  percentage  of  contacts  with  younger  children 
is  shown  by  the  children  from  homes  of  low  social-economic 
status,  as  the  percentage  difference  is  27*70  ± 3*62. 

Probable  Errors  of  Percentage  Frequencies  for  Selfish 
Behavior  Expressed  either  Verbally,  or  Physically* 

It  is  shown  on  Table  VI,  page  29,  that  of  128 
instances  of  overt  selfish  behavior  by  the  children  of 
low  social-economic  status,  and  136  instances  by  those 
from  homes  of  high  social-economic  status,  there  seemed 
to  be  significant  differences  between  the  percentages  of 
the  groups  for  those  expressed  by  verbal  means  only,  or 
those  expressed  by  physical  means  only.  By  verbal  action 
only.  Group  I (low  status)  expressed  17.96%,  and  Group  II 
(high  status)  37*50$*  The  percentage  difference  of  verbal 
action  only  is  19*54  ± 3*61,  a significantly  higher  per- 
centage for  the  children  of  high  social-economic  status. 

Group  I (low  status)  expressed  32.03$  of  instatnees 
by  physical  action  only,  whereas  Group  II  (high  status) 
expressed  8.82$.  The  percentage  difference  for  physical 
action  only  is  23.21  ± 3*21,  which  indicates  that  a signi- 
cantly  higher  percentage  of  overt  selfish  behavior  is  expressed 
by  physical  action  only  by  the  children  from  homes  of  low 
social-economic  status. 
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Although  these  percentage  differences  are  signi- 
ficant and  the  number  of  cases  on  which  they  are  based  is 
large,  the  number  of  subjects  observed  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  make  possible  reliable  conclusions* 

Probable  Errors  of  Percentage  Frequencies  for  Pulling  and 
Pushing  during  Selfish  Behavior* 

One  may  see  by  observing  Table  VIII,  page  35  that 
Group  I (low  status)  showed  43.63$  of  its  110  instances  of 
overt  action  during  selfish  behavior  by  pushing,  while 
Group  II  (high  status)  showed  27.94$  of  136  instances  of 
overt  action  in  the  same  way.  The  percentage  difference 
for  pushing  is  15*69  ±_  4*1 

For  pulling  during  selfish  behavior.  Group  I (low 
status)  showed  20*91$,  and  Group  II  (high  status)  showed 
30.15$.  The  percentage  difference  is  9.24  ± 3*69* 

Neither  of  these  differences  is  significantly 
higher  statistically  for  either  group,  as  the  coefficients 
are  not  four  times  the  probable  error*  It  may  be  that  ob- 
servations based  on  a greater  number  of  subjects  would  re- 
veal more  significant  data  as  regards  pushing  and  pulling 
during  selfish  behavior* 
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CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY 

1.  Because  of  the  paucity  of  subjects  observed, 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  are  unreliable,  except  as 
to  possible  methods  of  procedure. 

2.  A similar  study  of  more  pairs  of  subjects 
would  undoubtedly  produce  more  reliable  data  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  selfish  behavior  of  nursery  school  children 
from  homes  of  low  and  high  social-economic  status. 

3.  This  study  indicates  the  possibility  that 
children  from  homes  of  low  social-economic  status  exhibit 
slightly  less  overt  selfishness  than  those  from  homes  of 
high  social-economic  status.  It  also  indicates  that  other 
factors  than  social-economic  status  probably  influence  the 
expression  of  overt  selfishness,  and  to  a greater  degree, 
as,  for  example,  parental  attitudes  or  teachings. 

4.  This  study  indicates  the  possibility  that 
children  from  homes  of  low  social-economic  status  exhibit 
more  overt  selfishness  towards  children  younger  than  them- 
selves than  do  the  children  from  homes  of  high  social- 
economic  status,  while  children  from  homes  of  high  social- 
economic  status  exhibit  more  overt  selfishness  towards 
children  older  than  themselves  than  do  the  children  from 
homes  of  low  social-economic  status. 

5*  This  study  indicates  the  possibility  that 
children  from  homes  of  low  eoclal-economlc  status  exhibit 
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more  overt  selfishness  physically  than  do  the  children 
from  homes  of  high  social-economic  status,  while  the 
children  from  homes  of  high  social-economic  status  ex- 
hibit more  overt  selfishness  by  verbal  means  only  than 
do  children  from  homes  of  low  social-economic  status* 

6.  A study  of  a greater  number  of  pairs  might 
reveal  more  meaningful  relations  between  various  data* 

7*  This  study  suggests  that  a general  study  of 
the  overt  selfishness  of  preschool,  or  nursery  school 
children  would  be  illuminating*  The  method  here  used 
is  recommended* 
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APPENDIX 

SUMMARY 

Table  IX.  Frequency  Distributions  for  Observations 

of  Pair  !• 


■ » j - 


Item 

a 

(low) 

A(high) 

Number  incidents 

A 

11 

2b 

Period: 

free  play  out-- 

5 

~l2~ 

free  play  in-— 

3 

6 

music 

3 

1 

rest — - — 

0 

1 

lunch — — 

0 

0 

washroom 

0 

4 

wraps — 

0 

1 

passing 

0 

1 

Persons : 

older  boy- 

~T~ 

~T" 

younger  boy-— 

l 

7 

older  girl 

5 

9 

younger  girl — - 

0 

0 

group — ■— — — 

0 

1 

Teacher: 

in  it 

0 

4 

entered 

0 

• ’ *0 

Expression: 

hide — — - 

~5~ 

hoard — - 

0 

0 

interfere—— 

0 

1 

not  use--- — 

0 

2 

own- — — — - — -- 

2 

0 

refuse — — 

0 

1 

share — ----- 

6 

4 

take 

C 

12 

turn— — 

3 - 

6 

Overt  Action: 

cry 

0 

0 

destroy-- — ---- 

0 

0 

grab — 

0 

4 

hold,  cover-—-- 

0 

5 

hit————— 

1 

1 

Jump 

0 

0 

move — ----- — -- 

1 

2 

pull 

0 

4 

push 

6 

7 

shake — 

1 

0 

shrug — 

1 

0 

throw 

0 

0 

wave  away — 

0 

0 

Verbal: 

only 

1 

3 

included — — 

JL , ‘ . 

7 

«*- 
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Table  X.  Frequency  Distributions  for  Observations 

of  Pair  II. 


Item 

b(low) 

Bihish) 

Number  incidents 

9 - - * - » 

• 6 

23 

Period: 

free  play  out- 

- 1 

14 

free  play  in— 

- 5 

4 

music— 

0 

3 

rest 

1 

lunch—— 

0 

washroom— — — 

0 

1 

wraps — 

0 

0 

- * + - * s * % % 

passing— 

0 

0 

Persons: 

older  boy 

- 1 

6 

younger  boy-- 

1 

0 

older  girl 

0 

7 

younger  girl— 

0 

3 

a • f ' 

group 

1 

Teacher: 

in  it -■ 

1 

B 

entered — 

0 

0 

Expression: 

hide — 

“TT" 

hoard — — 

- 3 

0 

interfere— — - 

0 

not  use — 

0 

0 

own 

4 

refuse 

0 

2 

share 

1 

3 

take- 

0 

9 

turn-- — - 

5 

Overt  Action: 

cry 

0 

0 

destroy — 

0 

0 

grab — 

5 

hold,  cover 

- 3 

0 

hit 

2 

Jump — — - 

0 

0 

move--- — — 

0 

pull 

9 

push————— 

3 

shake 

0 

shrug- 

0 

0 

throw 

0 

0 

» • » • » 

wave  away 

0 

Verbal: 

only 

1 

4 

included- 

14 

■> 
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Table  XI.  Frequency  Distributions  of  Observations 


of  Pair  III. 


tfevn_  

c 

(low) 

C(hldi) 

Number  incidents 

20 

11 

Period: 

free  play  out— 

~TT" 

free  play  in-- 

9 

1 

music— — — 

2 

1 

rest — 

0 

2 

lunch— 

0 

1 

washroom- 

0 

0 

wraps 

0 

0 

' * * 

passing — 

1- 

* ■ o 

Persons: 

older  boy — 

3 

younger  boy 

5 

0 

older  girl— 

1 

3 

younger  girl 

7 

4 

group————— 

0 

0 

Teacher: 

in  it 

2 

1 

» • 

entered— 

1 

2 

Expression: 

hide— 

0 

0 

hoard — 

0 

0 

interfere 

0 

3 

not  use 

1 

0 

own — 

1 

4 

refuse — - — - — - 

0 

0 

share 

7 

0 

take- — — 

6 

3 

- 

turn— 

5 

1 

Overt  Action: 

cry 

0 

0 

destroy 

0 

1 

grab-- — 

1 

2 

hold,  cover 

0 

2 

hit 

1 

0 

Jump 

0 

0 

move———— 

0 

1 

pull 

3 

2 

push————  — 

16 

0 

shake — — — 

0 

0 

shrug 

0 

0 

throw — — — 

0 

0 

«•  • % • i « t i > 

wave  away — 

2 

o - 

Verbal: 

only 

0 

3 

included- — — — 

8 

4- 

! 


— — 


z 
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Table  XII*  Frequency  Distributions  of  Observations 


of  Pair  IV. 


i > * i ; » 


Item" 

dtl'owj 

D(high~J 

Number  incidents 

e 

. _19 

CVJ 

H 

Period: 

free  play  out— 

10 

2 

free  play  in 

5 

7 

music-— — 

0 

0 

rest — 

0 

0 

lunch- — 

2 

0 

washroom — 

2 

1 

wraps 

0 

1 

passing — 

0 

1 ■ 

Persons : 

older  ooy 

~ir~ 

<3 

younger  boy 

7 

0 

older  girl 

2 

4 

younger  girl — - 

3 

0 

• ft  5 J • ' 

group———— 

0 

0 

Teacher: 

in  it 

1 

2 

- «-  h 3 

entered—-— 

1 

• -o  * 

Expression: 

hide 

0 

0 

hoard 

0 

0 

interfere 

0 

0 

not  use- 

0 

1 

own — - 

0 

1 

refuse 

2 

2 

share 

6 

3 

take — — — 

4 

2 

* * fr  . 4 

turn——— 

. 7 

l 

Overt  Action: 

cry — 

n!r 

0 

destroy 

0 

0 

grab 

0 

1 

hold,  cover 

2 

0 

hit 

1 

0 

Jump — --- 

0 

0 

move- — 

0 

1 

pull 

3 

4 

push — — — 

8 

3 

shake———— 

0 

0 

shrug———— 

0 

0 

throw——— 

0 

0 

wave  away—— 

0 

0 

Verbal: 

only 

3 

included 

5 . 

2 

: 


X- 


• f 
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Table  XIII.  Frequency  Distributions  of  Observations 

of  Pair  V. 


Item 

e 

(low) 

E(hiKh) 

Number  incidents 

21 

46  * 

Period: 

free  play  out- 

12 

"19“ 

free  play  in— 

4 

3 

music-—— 

2 

0 

rest-- 

0 

0 

lunch— — 

1 

0 

washroom 

2 

3 

wraps--- 

0 

1 

• • * * 3 y 9 - o 

passing — — 

0 

0 

Persons: 

older  boy — 

31 

younger  boy- — 

5 

5 

older  girl—— 

1 

7 

younger  girl— 

11 

3 

group- — 

2 

1 

Teacher: 

in  it 

2 

2 

entered- — - 

3 

3 * 

Expression: 

hide 

0 

hoard — — 

0 

0 

interfere 

0 

2 

not  use 

0 

1 

own- — 

1 

2 

refuse———— 

1 

2 

share-— — 

6 

15 

take——— 

8 

12 

turn-———- 

5 

12 

Overt  Action: 

cry 

0 

“IT 

destroy 

0 

0 

grab — - 

7 

5 

hold,  cover— — 

0 

0 

hit 

1 

0 

Jump 

0 

0 

move — — 

4 

0 

pull 

5 

13 

shake- — — 

3 

12 

push — — 

0 

0 

shrug 

0 

0 

throw — — 

0 

0 

• 

wave  away- — — 

0 

1 

Verbal: 

only — 

2 

TT 

included 

1.7 

18 

« 


- 


* p 
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Table  XIV.  Frequency  Distributions  of  Observations 

of  Pair  VI. 


Item 

fTlow) 

FihiKhT 

Number  incidents 

11 

. . 3j5.  . • 

Period: 

free  play  out— 

~T~ 

free  play  In— 

6 

23 

music— ------- 

1 

2 

rest-- — — — 

0 

0 

lunch — — - — --- 

0 

0 

washroom — -- 

3 

2 

wraps--- — 

0 

2 

passing — 

0 

0 ' 

Persons : 

older  boy — 

0 

~T3T" 

younger  boy — — 

2 

3 

older  girl-— 

0 

9 

younger  girl— 

7 

7 

group———— 

1 

1 * 

Teacher: 

in  it — 

1 

3 

entered 

0 

7 

Expression: 

hide 

0 

0 

hoard 

1 

0 

interfere 

0 

3 

not  use- 

0 

8 

own——— 

0 

0 

refuse— 

1 

3 

share — — — — — 

4 

16 

take- — -- — 

1 

3 

turn--—— — 

4 

2 

Overt  Action: 

cry 

0 

0 

destroy — ------ 

0 

0 

grab-——— 

1 

4 

hold, cover — — 

2 

1 

hit - 

1 

4 

Jump — 

0 

0 

move——— 

0 

6 

pull———— 

0 

0 

push-—— 

3 

9 

shake — 

0 

0 

shrug — - — ----- 

0 

0 

throw————— 

0 

0 

wave  away--—-* 

-o 

1 

Verbal : 

only-- 

4 

ll 

Included — ----- 

2 

..  15.  • 

. 

. 


: 
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Table  XV.  Frequency  Distributions  of  Observations 

of  Pair  VII. 


' s ? 


Item 

* 

o 

H 

Glhi£hl 

Number  incidents 

* 

40 

33  i * 

Period: 

free  play  out- 

- 1*7 

18 

free  play  in— 

16 

12 

music—— 

1 

rest- 

0 

lunch- 

1 

washroom — 

0 

wraps — 

1 

passing — 

2 

0 

Persons : 

older  boy 

12 

younger  boy — - 

- 7 

6 

older  girl—— 

- 6 

7 

younger  girl— 

12 

9 

group——— 

3 . 

0 

Teacher: 

in  it 

io 

“IT" 

entered— 

0 

7 ? 

Expression:  * 

hide — 

(5 

CT 

hoard — 

0 

0 

interfere— — - 

1 

not  use 

3 

2 

own————— 

10 

refuse- 

6 

3 

share 

- 13 

6 

take———— 

• 13 

5 

turn— — -- — — 

6 

Overt  Action: 

cry 

”75“ 

destroy — - 

1 

grab — 

5 

0 

hold,  cover 

2 

3 

hit 

1 

1 

Jump 

0 

move---------- 

0 

1 

pull 

9 

push-- 

4 

shake — * — — — - 

0 

shrug--- •-- 

0 

throw — ------- 

0 

• * 

wave  away— 

0 

Verbal : 

only 

£ 

included 

24 

M • 

* For  one  instance  of  selfish  behavior,  refuse, 
there  was  no  verbal  or  overt  action. 
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